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CHEERFULNESS. 

By R. MeLain Fields. 


If you'll sing a song as you go along, | 

In the face of the real or fancie | 
wrong, 

In spite of the doubt, if you'll fight it | 

out, 

show 

stout; 

If you'll laugh at the jeers and refuse | 
the tears, 

You'll force the ever-reluctant cheers 

That the world denies when a coward | 
cries, 

To give the man who bravely tries. 

And you'll win success with a little} 
song— 

If you'll sing a song as you go along? | 


And a heart that is brave and | 





If you'll sing a song as trudge 
along, 

You'll see that the singing 
you strong. 

And the heavy load and the rugged | 


road 


you 


will make 





And the sting and the stripe of the 
torturous goad 





| 

Will soar with the note that you set | 

afloat; 

That the beam will change to a trifling | 

mote; | 

That the world is bad when you are| 
sad, 


And bright and beautiful when glad; 
That all you need is a little song— 


If you sing the song as you trudge 
along! } 


—The Brown Book. | 








EDITORIAL NOTES. 





One of the most encouraging signs 


of the times is the growth of inde- 
pendent voting. In 1896 only .38 of 

. : | 
one per cent. of the voters in the 


United States voted for one party’s 
candidate for president and the other 
party’s candidate for governor. In 1900 
the proportion had 1.22 per 
cent., and in 1904 to 7.57 per cent. In 


other words, the voters showed more 


risen to 


than six times as much discrimination 
at the last presidential election as they 
had four years before, and more than 
nineteen times as much as at the elec- 
tion of 1896. When people learn te 
think for themselves, woman suffrage 
will be carried. Those who watched 
the counting of the votes in Oregon 
last June were struck by the fact that 
the men of both parties who voted a 


straight party ticket generally voted 
against the woman suffrage amend. 
ment, but those who scratched their 


tickets generally voted for equal rights 
for women. 

The Massachusetts Letter-Carriers’ 
Association, at its State Convention 
last week, passed a resolution in favor 
of woman suffrage. 


The University of Illinois 
campus of 220 acres, with a farm of 
400 acres adjoining. It has grown 
from 400 to 4,000 students in fifteen 
Yet some people still say that 


has a 





years. 





A JEWISIT MAIDEN. 


coeducation hinders the growth of a 


university. Let little| 


“sit up and take notice.” 


college or 
Wesleyan 

In the Colorado Legislature that has 
just adjourned, all the bills opposed 
by the Humane Society 


Kllis Meredith and other 


were defeated 
women welt 
to the capital, backed by the State 
Federation of Women’s Clubs and dif 
about 

bills 
amended so as to be unobjectionable 


The 


ferent societies, aggregating 


S0U0 women, and either got the 


or killed them Humane Society 


; : P P 
nidmits that the women did it. 


Of the fifteen bills championed by 
Judge Lindsey before the 
Legislature this year, fourteen passed. 


Colorado 


coronation robe of the Czarina 


made 


The 


of Russia is of sable, and the! 


whole dress only weighs a pound. It} 


lis worth about $25,000. And today 
thousands of men, women and ncn 
dren in Russia are perishing of hun-| 


ger and cold. 


AMERICAN GIRLS IN TUNIS. 


Miss Harriet May Mills has written} 


a graphie description of Tunis to the| 


New York News-Letter. She says in|! 
part: 
On all sides are Arabs, Berbers, 


Turks, Jews, and Bedouins in their 
fantastic costumes. They are of all 
shades of complexion from light brown | 
to the black of the foreign denizens of | 
the Soudan. They sit Turkish fashion 
on the sidewalks in the sun; they 
move to and fro in their noiseless 
fashion; they drive or ride camels and | 
donkeys: they lounge in the cafes or 
lie asleep in the sun. One jostles| 
them at every turn. Imagine this ever- 
moving throng of strange people 
wrapped in burnouses or cloaks of | 


every conceivable color, from light 
pink, green or yellow to deep red or 
blue. They wear slippers without 


heels, go bare legged, and have their 
heads wrapped in turbans of white or 
color, adorned with red fezzes or coy- | 
‘red with the hoods of their burnouses. 

Beneath the cloaks, one often 
satches glimpses of Turkish trousers 
ind bright jackets richly embroidered 
n gold. Add to all this riot of color 
he French soldiery with zouave cos- | 
ume of red and dark blue, or the even | 
nore striking one of red trousers and 
ight blue jackets, with gold epaul- 
tttes and embroidery. 

Nor have we yet included the wom- 
n, who are less numerous, but strik- 
ngly picturesque. They wear white 
rousers and jackets of white or color, 
overed by a mantle or straight piece 
f white cloth wrapped about them. 
‘here are many Jewesses, clothed in 
vhite from head to foot. They wear 

high pointed dress of gilt. from 
rhich their mantles of white silk are 
ung. They are very fat, and are fed 

n a certain seed with honey to in- 
‘ease their size. 

Mohammedan law forbids women to 
» seen abroad. It is only those who 
‘e driven out by dire necessity that 
1e meets. Their faces are thickly 
yvered with two pieces of black veil- 

g¢, between which is a little opening | 

r the eyes. They also wear white, | 
it have no head-dress under their | 
oaks This style of dress has the | 
.dvantage of never going out of fash- 





| washing, as the 


| the head 


} and seldom 


RICHEST 


¢ 


deal of 
and 


involve a great 
white cloaks 
trousers always look clean. Except foi 
covering, the men 
and women is much the same in style 
But the lords of creation display more 
gorgeous costumes in public than the 


ion. It must 


dress of 


women. 
The Position of Women. 

Mohammedan religion makes 
women as individu- 


The 
no recognition of 


als or even human beings. Their po- 
sition here is the one in which anti- 
suffrage principles, if carried to their 


would keep all 
majority of 


logical conclusion, 
women No doubt the 
these women are quite content 


The women are absolutely ruled by 
the men, having only the status o 
children from birth to death. They 


are denied all education. The schools 


are for boys only. They are not al- 


lowed to worship in the mosques. Men 
only have communion with God. They | 
do not see the man they are to marr: 


until the ceremony is performed 


While there are exceptions to these 


ones 


and 


prevailing 
rich 


they are the 
violated by the 
Mohammedans. 
Arab Homes. 
We had the opportunity, rarels 
vranted to foreigners, of seeing the 
Arab homes in Tunis. Our French 
teacher, a Parisian lady who has lived 
in Tunis nine years, was our cicerone. 
She took us first to the residence of a 
wealthy Arab who has a high official 


rules, 


influential 


| position among his people, serving as 
| governor of a 


district. He lived bhe- 
yond one of the old city gates in the 
Arab quarter, which is a net-work of 
narrow, winding streets, bounded by 
walls. 

The entrance door was ajar on this 
sunny afternoon. Within we could see 
the master of the place reclining on 
his long settee in a small room off the 
entrance hall. It was hung with yel- 
low of a bright shade. This little 
chamber was the only room on the 
ground floor. The family life is usual 
ly on the upper floors removed from 
the street, entered only through thick 
doors of solid wood. 
next the hall in this house. Our host 
led us up a handsome flight of marble 
stairs. Above was a large central 
room with a skylight. A table stood 
in the centre, and against the wall 
was a cabinet’ containing some china 
and brass coffee pots. These people 
do not sit iu chairs, but squat on thei 
knees on the floor. They do not have 
much furniture in their houses, or any 
pictures on the walls. Off this 
room, which had beautiful walls of 
faience, opened the bedrooms, small 
apartments without windows or door. 


Curtains hung at the openings into 
the central room. Beautiful inlaid 
bedsteads, and couches covered with 
rugs or matting, were the furniture. 
Everything was scrupulously neat. 


Across the stairway landing was an 
other room withont a roof. It was 
very beautiful, with its marble floor 
white as snow and the blue sky for 
its ceiling. More windowless cham- 
bers opened from this room. This is 
the typical Arab house, with no win- 
dows, no doors, little furniture, and 
the main rooms open at the top. Such 
a style would only be possible in a 
warm and sunny country. 

The most interesting part of the 
house was the few inmates we were 
permitted to see. The cook was in the 
dark kitchen, preparing vegetables, 
without chair or table, squatting on 
the floor. The wives were no doubt 
in an inner court beyond those we 
saw. The man called to his daughter 
from the stairway. In a moment a 


ARABIAN 


The stables were | 


main | 


WOMAN IN TUNIS 


sixteen 
trousers 


stout, overgrown girl of about 
appeared. She wore white 





land a short jacket, with white stock- 
| ings with heelless slippers. Around 
|} her neck was a long gold chain. Her 
|face was pleasant, but unintelligent. 


She seemed like a child of six or eight. 


| We may have been the first strangers 
|she had seen. She was so delighted 
| to see us that it seemed pitiful. She 
}opened our jackets, looked at every- 


thing we had on, and felt of our fur 
collars. In a little while this child will 
be given by her father to her husband, 


who will keep her the rest of her days | 


hehind his four walls. She will simp]; 


he transferred from one prison to an 
ther. We could not talk with her or 
her father, but the host explained 


through our guide that the house was 


|in some disorder, as he was preparing 
|for the feast of the mutton, which 
| would take place that week. 


us to another 
A boy of about 
response to our 


Madame then escorted 
less pretentious home 
appeared in 
knock. An Arab woman does not even 
have the satisfaction of opening the 
street door! We had to bow our heads 


twelve 


| 
|} we passed, and then under another low 


beam into the court with its skylight. 
The family could only afford one floor, 
but its rooms were well removed from 
the street 

The boy French. His mother 
was scrubbing the marble floor of the 
The father was dead. An older 
home, was the head of 
the house. In his absence this small 
boy was the lord and master. His 
mother continued to scrub. He showeil 
rooms, bedrooms, and 
kitchen, all windowless and lighted 
from the court. Then he called his 
sister. a girl of about sixteen. She sat 
with us in a little room where thers 
was a sofa, and her brother acted as 
interpreter. He also showed us some 
of his sister’s clothes. He brought out 
some trousers of blue and_ white 
striped silk, a blouse to match and ¢ 


spoke 


} court. 
brother, not at 


us the 


purple velvet jacket embroidered i 
gold. This was the costume his siste) 
| was to wear at the feast of the mut 
ton the next Thursday. She looke 
}on and smiled while he showed it t 
lus. Before we left, we were taker 
into a room with a table wnich, th 


boy told us, was the dining room o 
his brother. No woman is allowed t 
}eat with her husband. In this family) 
ino woman, nor even the younge 
brother, could eat with the elde 
brother, who was the head. The pox 
overworked mother, having finishe 
scrubbing, crouched on the floor of 
small room, with an older woma 
whom we inferred to be a former wif 
We went to say good bye to her, an 
| the boy escorted us to the door. In 
| dark place back of the kitchen wi: 
the poor sheep who was to meet h 
fate on Thursday. 

The Newsletter reached us only 
few days ago. We read eagerly eve) 
report from clubs and committee chai 
men, rejoicing in the progress show 
Let us be thankful that the Americ: 
woman has her face resolutely set t 
ward freedom, and that we as suffr 
gists are banded together with ste 
and unflinching purpose to reach th 
| goal. Our success May some day i 
spire the Mohammedan woman to ris 
Who knows what steps she is alrea 
taking, or how soon the voice of fre 
dom will call to her? 





Wireless telegraphy has be 
adapted to trains in Germany, so th 
}a train may now be stopped at ar 

point between stations 





|to enter the dark room, through which | 


r ~ 


CONCERNING WOMEN 


| Rev. Anna H. Shaw was one of the 
| speakers at the annual meeting of the 


peradhieqpaers, Society in Philadel- 
phia last week. 
| Edith Wharton, in her brilliant 


new story, Madame de Treymes, dis- 
international 
an entirely new point 


cusses the question of 
marriage 


of view. 


from 


| Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead, in her report 
} of the 
| other column, 


Congress, in an- 
fact that the 
) Women invited to speak at it were 
all of them suffragists. 


great Peace 


notes the 


Howard, daughter of 
beautiful 
girl made so charming 
an impression at the World’s W. C. 
T. U. Convention in Boston, marched 
| with her sister, Lady Cecilia, in one 
| of the equal 
| suffrage in carrying a ban- 
They were not arrested. 


Dorothy 
the Earl of Carlisle, the 


who 


Lady 
prow 

English 
{ 


recent processions for 
London, 
ner, 
Waugh McCulloch 
as justice of 
The 
| plumber who was defeated for the of- 


Mrs. Catherine 
has been duly sworn in 
the peace at Evanston, II. 


| fice is contesting her election, on the 


ground that justices must be “elec- 
and that a woman is no more an 
vote for a 


ean 


tors,” 


elector because she can 
because she 


mothers’ 


than 
president of a 


school trustee 
vote for the 


club. 


Mme. Alice Guibel de la Ruelle, la- 
bor inspector in has started an 
to obtain seats for the 300,- 
employed in the various 
Under the pres- 





Paris, 
agitation 
ooo 


women 
industries of France. 
women in shops must be 
but Mme. de la Ruelle 
that in all which keeps 
women on their seat, high or 
low, might be used. She is one of the 
women in Paris, all 
are doing good work. 

Dye, of Philadel- 
75 years, president of the 
Association of Army Nurses of the 
Civil War, is collecting data from the 


ent law, 
given seats, 
claims work 
feet, a 
eight inspectors 
of whom 





Mrs. Clarissa F. 


phia, aged 


and more surviving women 
in the United States who saw 
| service on the field of battle and in 
hospitals during the war, with a view 


| 100 
nurses 


| of furnishing Congress with facts 
| looking to the securing of pensions 
| from the Government for these vol- 
}unteer nurses. “Many of these 
| women today,” said Mrs. Dye, “are 
| destitute widows, too old to work. 
The government should certainly 


make provision for them, and I believe 


it will next December, when the bill 


will be brought up.” 

Burbier of Lynn, 
the only blind 
librarian in the world. She has been 
blind from childhood, but has made 
herself an accomplished musician, has 
translated books into Braille, and 
taught twelve blind persons to read 
and write Braille and other systems. 
In her native town are 90 adults 
totally blind, who only three years 
ago had no way of making themselves 
useful, but through the generosity 
and thoughtfulness of the late Elihu 
B. Hayes, a large room in the public 
library of equipped with 
books for the blind, and Miss Burbier 
is its librarian. 


Jennie W. 
is said to be 


Miss 
Mass., 


Lynn is 


Mrs. C. F. Aked, wife of the new 
pastor of the Rockefeller church in 
New York, will occupy a home very 
different from the one she had in 
Liverpool. She will gather her chil- 
iren around her in a flat on the tenth 
floor of an immense block of flats, 
overlooking the Central Park. This 
is a palatial structure, with a palm 
‘oom on the ground floor, and walls 
f sparkling onyx. The flat has eleven 
‘ooms, with three bath-rooms and all 
nodern conveniences. Letters can be 
yosted in the apartment, and letters 
‘eceived are sent up by chute. Hot 
ind cold air are laid on, so that ice 
an be made without a refrigerator. 
‘he vacuum cleaning system is fixed 
n every room, also the _ tele- 
Some time, although it may 


and 
shone. 
e in the far future, all women will be 
ble to conveniences. 


have these 
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THE SUFFRAGE MOVEMENT IN 
FRANCE. 

There is no more active band of 

propagandists in France today than 


the group known as “Feminists.” Al- 
most every quarter of the capital has 
its branch, the Fraternal Women's 
Union, the Social Body of Women Ra- 


tionalists, the Women’s Suffrage So- 
ciety, etc., all working with the same 
object. By public meetings, pamph- 
lets and such periodicals as the 
“Cahiers Feministes,’ founded by 
Mme. Isabelle Gatti de Gamond, the 
women at the head of the movement 
are seeking to arouse the interest of 


their sisters throughout the country, 
and to induce them to face without 
fear the new conditions created for 
women by life in the twentieth cen 
tury. 

In the London Tribune Alice M. 
Iviney gives the following interesting 
facts: 

“Paris is the headquarters of the 
movement, and the women have en- 


listed on their side deputies enough to 
form a very respectable Parliamen- 
tary group. At its head stands the new 
official, the Labor Minister, M. Rene 
Viviani. He sees no objection either 
to women electors or to women elect- 
ed, and he did not hesitate to say so in 


a discussion in the Chamber on a 
‘Feminist’ bill, some two years ago. 
The strength of the party lies, how- 
ever, not in its men adherents and 
backers, but in its women members. 
“One of the most influential and 


eloquent of the group is Mme, Nelly 
Roussel. Few speakers of either sex 
know better how to handle a crowd. 
In well-chosen, graceful language, she 
uses all the weapons of the orator, 
reasoning, irony, humor, pathos—mak- 
ing her points amid a storm of ap- 
plause. She speaks entirely without 
notes and wears no ornaments. In a 
well-cut but perfectly plain black vel- 
vet gown, her beautiful throat 


sically-shaped head, she makes a very 
picturesque figure. Notwithstanding 
the progressive doctrines she so per- 
suasively presents to her hearers, she 
gives them to understand that she is a 
wife, and a happy one, and that, hav- 
ing borne three children, she is quali- 
fied to spenk. 

“Another speaker, 
Socialist, Mme. Cleyre 
recently made an ingenious attack 
upon modern military institutions on 
the ground that inasmuch they 
glorify brute force they tend to lower 
the status of woman. 

“French feminism’ is very clear an 
definite. The Latin mind, whether 
masculine or feminine, does not admit 
of that cloudy complexity which so of- 


more strongly 
Yvelin. She 


is 


as 


ten mars the mental outlook of the 
British woman : 
“The wrongs of woman begin even 


in the nursery, says the French Femi- 
nist. Should a little girl show signs 
of extra intelligence, ‘What a pity she 
is not a boy,’ says her parents Her 
aptitudes are ignored, and all the ef- 
forts of parents and teachers are di- 
rected towards bringing her into exact 
harmony with the one unvarying model 
of what the ‘jeune fille’ should be— 
namely, a docile, submissive thing in 
the hands of her father until such time 
as she can be handed over to the 
safe-keeping of 2 husband. ‘The wom- 
an, said Napoleon to the framers of 


the code, ‘is as much the chattel 

her father first and her husband af- 
terwards as the apple-tree is of the 
evardener, and in this sense the civil 
status of woman in France was laid | 
down. The married woman of today | 
cannot dispose of her own earnings; 
she cannot sign a contract with the 


publishers who are bringing out her 
novel: her child, if born outside mar- 
riage, can be taken from her by its 
father, though she cannot claim from 
him any help for its support. Such 
are but a few of the disabilities against 
which French Feminists are in revolt. 

“French Feminists demand that the 
vast amount of forced, unpaid labor 
exacted from woman shall be replace:l 
by free, paid labor. Let her follow her 
vocation untrammelled, as does her 
brother. Why should it be assumed 
that every woman has the talent and 
the wish to be an unpaid cook, house- 


keeper, and laundress? It has been 
thoughtlessly said that the suffrage 
movement means a war between the 
sexes. If there is war between the 


sexes it is not the suffragists who have 
provoked it. They do not preach revolt 
to happy wives and mothers. Only 
twelve out of twenty-two women are 
wives in France. It follows that the 
ten must earn their own living. Then 
give them facilities. We had a fight 
to obtain a right to education We 
smile at the opposition once made to 
the first women’s colleges. Given the 
same educational advantages as our 
brothers, we shall be equally fitted to 








bare, | 
her dark hair piled around her clas- | 





of | 


lsale of liquor might be more than off- 





take our place in the liberal profes- 
sions. It is sometimes urged that 
women are physically unfitted for the 
struggle for life. This argument is re- 
futed, in France at least, by the con- 
ditions in the country districts. In the 
east and south, all the heaviest and 
most fatiguing work is done by wom- 
en. Everywhere in their own homes 
numbers of women work far harder 
and far longer than men, for no eight- 
hour bill has ever attempted to limit 
the services exacted from them. 
Her Conquests. 

“Much has already been accom- 
plished, though in the teeth of keen op- 
position. Today the hospital is open 
to women students; there are five 
women practising at the bar; a woman 
sits in the chair of science at the Sor- 
bonne; a recent law allows a wife to 
manage her own property; she is ac- 
cepted as witness to a marriage; of 
the six government inspectors of Poor- 
Law Relief two are now women. Two 
women, moreover, are sitting today on 
the commission appointed by the Min- 
ister of Education to study the present 
administration of the schools and col- 
leges of France: a woman holds the ap 
pointment of medical attendant to the 
iarge female staff employed in the hos- 
pital service of Paris. These are steps 
in the march of progress, and are far 
more significant than the licenses just 
granted by the Prefect of Police to two 
women cab-drivers. 

Her Hopes. 

“Of all the demands made in France 
in the name of womanhood, that of 
the suffrage has, of course, aroused the 
greatest excitement. Some opponents 
of the claim would have us believe that 
the electoral vote cannot be safely ex- 
ercised by ‘ames d’elite.. The same 
argument was employed when it was 
proposed to give the working man a 
vote. French Feminists do not regard 
the electoral vote as an apotheosis: 
they see in it a means—the only means 
—to insure equal and liberal legisla- 
tion. To pretend to see in it a menace 
to the position of man in the State is. 
they say, absurd. To remove a handi- 
cap from the one sex is not to impose 
it on the other. And when it is said 
that the vote 
wedge, and that 


iS 


the elector to the elected, Feminists | 
reply, “All right.” They remem- 
ber Queen Elizabeth in England, the 


Empress Catherine in Russia, the Em- 
press of China, and our late beloved 
Queen Victoria as examples of women 
and statecraft. 

“With the suffrage they aspire to a 


readjustment of remuneration in the 
labor market, a very far-reaching re- 
form. ‘Equal work, equal pay,’ is the 


motto of the party, and is carried into 
effect in some countries. The Swiss 
post office pays all its employees on a 


scale identical for both sexes. In 
France Feminists work for these two 
objects, and look forward with con- 


fidence and hope to their early reali- 
zation.” ° 
the facts above stated are in- 


Surely 
dicative of progress in the status of 
women in France. When the legal 


married women hiuave 


political 


of 


removed, 


disabilities 
organization 
HiB.B 


Leen 


will speedily follow. 
A SIGNIFICANT OMISSION. 


The “Massachusetts Association Op- 
posed to the Further Extension of Suf- 
brought out 
con- 


frage Women” has an 
April issue of the Remonstrance, 
taining a report of the hearing on the 
Good Templars’ bill to let women yote 
on the license question. The M. A. O. 
I’. E. S. W. purports to give the names 
of the speakers on both sides and the 


to 


speeches of those who spoke in oppo 
sition, but it omits all mention of the 
fact that the registered attorney of the 
Wholesale Wine and Spirits Associa- 
tion spoke against the bill in behalf 
This suppression 
Clearly, the 


of that organization. 
of the truth is significant. 


iM. A. O. F. E. S. W. feared that all 
its theoretical arguments to prove that 
women's voting would inerease the 


set by the concrete fact that the peo- 
ple who want to sell as much liquor 
as possible are solidly opposed to equal 


suffrage. A. 8. B. 


BOGUS PETITIONS. 





discovery has just 


The two peti- 


An_ interesting 
been made in Engliand. 
tions against woman suffrage presented 
to Parliament, purporting to be signed 
by thousands of women, are found to 
be largely bogus. Eveline B. Mitford, 
Honorary Organizing Secretary of the 
Women’s Franchise Declaration Com- 
mittee, 12 Buckingham street, Strand, 
London, writes: 

We have discovered that these peti- 


tions are invalid, and that multitudes 
of the so-called signatures are not 


signatures at all. Knowing by experi- 
ence in the collection of genuine sig- 


natures how s!ow is the work, and 
also knowing that the proportion of 
active disapproval among women is 


very small, we found ourselves a little 
incredulous about the alleged totals, 


and asked a member of Parliament to} 


examine the documents. That gentle- 


man, Mr. J. M. Robertson, writes 
follows: 
“Whole batches of signatures are 


written in by single hands—not all by 
one hand, but separate batches by 
separate hands, as if the petition had 
been got up wholesale in this fashion. 
The same description holds good of the 
second and still longer petition pre- 
sented the other day. The batch work 
begins on the very first sheets. As it 
happens, both petitions have been 
thrown out as ‘informal,’ save for the 
first few signatures (three in one case), 
because the succeeding sheets have 
been pasted on without any indication 
of the ‘prayer.’ Of all these forty or 
fifty thousand signatures, therefore, 
not a dozen will be reckoned valid. 
But informality is one thing, and the 
use of bogus signatures is another, of 
course. The fact remains that these 
Anti-Suffrage petitions, even had they 
been ‘formal,’ were in large part quite 
untrustworthy.” 

These facts may perhaps explain 
why the appeal which we have twice 
|publicly made to the organizers of 
}these documents for an analysis of 
|the signatures, such as we have al- 
|ready published of the first instalment 
of ours, remains unanswered. As 
, these bogus petitions have been men- 
| tioned in nearly every paper through- 
|out the country, we are sending a let- 
ter to practically every newspaper in 
Engiand, so that the real value of 
them may be_ understood. Please 
make every use you can of the infor- 
mation contained in this letter. 





THE FIRST NATIONAL AMERICAN 
PEACE CONGRESS. 


By Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead. 

The greatest Peace Congress which 
the ever has just 
ended, after three days and a half of 
harmonious and continuous meetings. 
Besides the 1200 delegates from thirty- 


world has seen 





the thin end of the} 
it is but a step from} 


seven States, representing colleges, 
boards of trade, women's clubs, 
churches, and a score of different 
kinds of organizations, thousands of 
people from New York and vicinity 
crowded Carnegie Hall, stood in the 
side aisles and in the lofty fourth 
gallery, and overflowed into extra 
meetings in the church across the 


street. Never was there such an un- 
official assemblage of so many distin- 
guished men on this continent to con- 
international and 
America’s grave responsibilities. 
The fear which some expressed of 


sider interests 


time being wasted in oratory and 
generalities was not realized. There 
was oratory, of the noblest kind. No 


one who heard the closing address of 

William Jennings Bryan, which un- 

happily was not written and not fully 

reported anywhere, is likely to forget 

it. It was a masterpiece of idealistic 

thought and practical wisdom. 
Sunday Meetings. 

The Sunday preceding the opening 
of the Congress was used by various 
churches in holding services directly 
bearing on the coming Congress. The 
musical consecration service on Sun- 








day evening in Carnegie Hall brought 
out an immense audience. The or- 


| chestra and chorus under the direction 


Frank Damrosch rendered glorious- 
lv various selections from the great 
composers. Rabbi Hirsch of Chicago, 
Bishop Potter and Archbishop Farley 
contributed brief addresses, and the 
audience joined in responsive read- 
ings of noble passages from the He- 
brew prophets. It was a notable oc- 


of 


easion, but fell somewhat short in 
spiritual uplift of the similar service 
held in Boston at Symphony Hall at 


the opening of the International Peace 
Congress in 1904, when Dr. Hale and 
the Bishop of Hereford touched a 
higher note and thrilled every hearer. 
But the next day the strong, construc 
tive work began, and continued, as 
Miss Jane Addams told me she felt, 
with constantly-increasing earnestness 
and pewer until its close. 
Secretary Root’s Paper. 


Mayor McClellan’s opening address 
was admirable, but the most intense 


attention was given to the long, care- 
fully-prepared address by Secretary 
Root, and the letter from President 
Roosevelt which followed. Secretary 
Root’s paper deserves to rank with 
Secretary Hay’s impressive address 
delivered in Boston at the Interna- 
tional Congress of 1904. He contrasted 
the “polite incredulity” with which 
the invitation to the first Hague Con- 
ference was received by the powers, 
and the feeling in regard to the second 
conference of “universal recognition 
that it is of practical significance.” 
“IT cannot doubt,” he declared, “that 
it will accomplish much for the benefit 
of mankind.” In regard to the limita- 
tion of armaments, while mindful that 
this is a problem which affects Euro- 
peans more than Americans, he 
claimed that “it sometimes happens, 
however, that a State having little or 
no special material interest in a pro- 
posal can for that very reason advance 
the proposal with the more advantage 
and less prejudice.” Secretary Root’s 
chief recommendation as to the Hague 
Court was that its judges be not dis- 
tinguished public men, concerned in 
all the international questions of the 
day, but judges who will have no other 
occupation and no other interest but 
the exercise of their judgment in cases 
that come before the Hague. This 





as | 


would prevent suspicion of politics 
and prejudice playing any part in that 
august body. 

Ovation to Gov. Hughes. 
| When Governor Hughes was intro- 
‘duced, the enthusiasm almost equalled 





| 








the ovation given to Mr. Bryan at a 
later day. It was several minutes be- 
fore the storm of applause permittea 
him to begin his manly and able ad- 
dress. 

Secretary Straus’s Address. 

Secretary Straus, who had pre- 
ceded Mr. Carnegie as president of 
the New York Peace Society, concen- 
trated attention, in his two strong 
addresses, upon the duty of making 
money as well as powder and shot 
contraband of war. Were not the 
sinews of war provided by neutral 
nations, no war could be long contin- 
ued. More than a generation ago 
Richard Cobden emphasized the same 
point, and all practical workers for 
peace are realizing the immense re- 
lief which would ensue were the forty- 
six nations to meet next June at the 
Hague to consent to prohibit the ad- 
vertisement of war loans. 

The Women’s Meeting. 

The Woman’s Meeting nearly filled 
the immense auditorium, though it was 
the only one that, aside from confer- 
ences, occurred in the morning. It 
had been carefully arranged to have 
the subjects follow in sequence, and 
was begun with a “History of the 
Peace Movement” by Mrs. Mead. This 
was followed by “Woman in the 
Home,” by Mrs. Henrotin of Chicago; 
“Educational Aspects of Peace Propa- 
ganda,” by President Mary E. Woolley 
of Mt. Holyoke College; “Industry and 
Its Relation to Peace,” by Mrs. 
Nathan, president of the Consumers’ 
League, and “New Ideals of Peace,” 
by Miss Jane Addams. Mr. William 
Arthur, the English dramatic critic, 
who was among Mr. Carnegie’s foreign 
guests, closed the session with sug- 
gestions regarding the federation c 
Europe and a union peace flag. 

It had been hoped that Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe, who, with Mrs. Sewall, 
was the guest of honor, might be pres- 
ent. But in her absence her daughter, 
Mrs. Hall, read a beautiful account 
which Mrs. Howe had written of her 
labors a generation ago to enlist the 
mothers in Europe and America in a 
peace movement. Mrs. May Wright 
Sewall, chairman of the Peace Depart- 
ment of the International Council of 
Women, closed the meeting with a 
few fitting words, and the audience 
had distributed to them her printed 
pamphlet on the work of the Council. 

Mrs. Anna Garlin Spencer, who pre- 
sided, and, as one of the executive 
committee.of the Congress, arranged 
the meeting in all its details, deserves 
great credit for its unqualified success. 
An ex-Governor of Virginia who was 
present declared that it had been more 
instructive to him than any other 
meeting. 

The Women All Suffragists. 

It was interesting to note that every 
woman invited to speak at the Con- 
gress, including the Conference held 
one morning in the Broadway Taber. 
nacle, was a woman suffragist. The 
list included Mrs. Decker, president of 
the General Federation of Woman's 
Clubs, who was unable to attend. 
Among those who took part were 
sweet Mrs. Bond, late dean of Swarth- 
more College, who represented the 
Society of Friends—the oldest peace 
society in the world; Mrs. Hannah J. 
Bailey, superintendent of the Peace 
Department of the National and Inter- 
national W. C. T. U., and our beloved 
Mrs, Catt and Rev. Anna Shaw, who 
gave eloquent though all too brief ad- 
dresses. 

Against Rifle-Shooting in Schools. 

Mrs. Harry Hastings, supervisor of 
the peace work in the New York State 
Suffrage Association and member of a 
local school board, presented impor- 
tant information regarding the rifle 
shooting which is practised in the New 


York high schools, and stated that 
President Roosevelt has offered to 
send autograph letters to the prize 


winners in markmanship. Mrs. Mead, 
who presided, called attention to the 
fact that up to date the guns used in 
the schools have been provided by 
private subscription, but the urgent 
demand from Washington is that the 
people’s taxes shall be used to teach 
school boys the art of killing. If this 
is ever done, it will be doing what no 
other nation has felt it necessary to 
do. The mere suggestion of its neces- 
sity for our national defense indicates 
a fear and timidity on our part that, 
to say the least, is out of keeping with 
the past history of the republic 


A distinguished (reek lady, Miss 


Callisperi, Ph. D., gave an address on 
education, and Mrs. May Wright Se- 


wall closed the conference with a brief 
word as to the work of the Council of 
Women at the Jamestown Exposition, 
where she will be in attendance during 
the summer. 
Great Meeting for Children. 

Senorita Huidobro of Chile, another 
good suffragist, was the one lady 
chosen to speak at the great children’s 
meeting held one afternoon in Car- 
negie Hall. She told the children the 
story of the Christ of the Andes, and 
Paren Destournelles and William T. 
Stead entranced them by their 
humor and eloquence that, after giving 
three hours of the most perfect atten- 
tion, they were loth to let the latter 


so 


stop, and called to him to “go on,” 
though Superintendent Maxwell was 
obliged to remonstrate, owing to the 


lateness of the hour. 

This great children’s meeting, which 
was due to the untiring efforts and 
enthusiasm of Miss Mary J. Pierson, a 
school teacher on the executive com- 
mittee, was in some ways the most 
impressive spectacle that the congress 
presented. The boxes were bought by 
private schools, and private schoo) 
and public school children, for the first 











time in recent history, joined in a com- 
mon salvo of greetings and applause. 
Besides the carefully selected dele- 
gates from the upper grammar grades, 
one thousand high school boys and 
girls were massed together in the up- 
per galleries. It would have been easy 
to have four Carnegie halls packed 
with proud and eager children, could 
provision have been made for them. 


Each one wore a large blue button, 
bearing the peace flag, the white 


bordered stars and stripes, and the 
name and date of the great occasion. 
It is safe to say that no one who had 
the distinction of being the favored 
delegate from his or her class failed to 
let the less fortunate schoolmates 
know what they had missed. It was a 
day never to be forgotten by the few 
hundreds of elders present, who saw 
the promise of the future in the quick 
responsiveness to every noble and up- 
lifting word uttered. 
The University Meeting. 

At the University meeting that even- 
ing, presided over by President Butler 
of Columbia, the serious exercises were 
enlivened by college songs from the 
Columbia and Yale Glee clubs, and 
large numbers of students were pres- 
ent, including forty cadets from West 
Point. Every inch of standing room 
was taken, even at the rear of the 
lofty fourth gallery, where little could 
be heard. Two of the English guests, 
Dr. Rhys of Oxford and Rey. E. S. 
Roberts of Cambridge, Dr. Felix Adler, 
Miss Jane Addams and Mr. Edwin D. 
Mead showed the relations of the 
scholar to the peace movement. 

The Resolutions. 

The most important meeting in per- 

manent results was the conference at 


which the resolutions were adopted 
and committees for future work ap- 
pointed. As was expected, from the 


fact that on every member's ticket were 
printed the chief points recommended 
by the Interparliamentary Union, these 
formed the basis of the somewhat 
lengthy resolutions. These received 
no opposition, though many desired to 
extend them with additional matter 
more or less pertinent. They were 
unanimously passed, and the headlines 
of several newspapers as to “A Hot 
Fight” over them were due not to any 
ob'ection whatever to the resolutions, 
but herely to an appeal by the chair 
to curtail an irrelevant story with 
which one speaker was wasting 
precious time. 

The resolutions were, in substance 
that our government be requested to 
urge upon the Hague Conference “a 
more permanent and more comprehen- 
sive international union” by providing 
that the Hague Conference shall here- 
after be permanent, and meet auto- 
matically at regular intervals, and be 


open to all nations; that a general 
treaty of arbitration be formulated, 


covering cases not adjusted by diplo- 
macy; that investigation be required 
before declaration of hostilities be- 
tween any nations; that private prop- 
erty be protected at sea in time of 
war; and that the limitation of arma- 
ments be urged by our government as 
one of the subjects to be discussed at 
the Hague Conference. 
Limitation of Armaments. 

As Mr. Stead in an admirable ad- 
dress pointed out, no nation is consid- 
ering disarmament, or even the discus- 
sion of disarmament But what his 
government earnestly desires is that a 
limitation of armaments, a truce, if 
you please. be called, in consideration 
of the fact that since 1898, when the 
Tsar first proposed discussion of dis- 
armament, the expenditure for imple- 
ments of war has risen fifty per cent. 
without increase of safety for anyone. 
Thirty millions of people in two na- 


tions are at this moment threatened 
with a slow, horrible death by star- 
vation, while their governments let 


them die and put into battleships the 
money that might save them. 
President Roosevelt, in his letter to 
the congress, suggested that limitation 
of armaments might come through 
limiting the size of battleships, but the 
English plan is a limitation of war 
budgets for five years so as not to ex- 
ceeil the present expenditure. What- 
ever muy be the method, it is now cer- 


tain that the United States will stand 
with .ngland in insisting on a dis- 


cussion of the question, and that Rus- 
sia, though not proposing it at the sec- 
ond conference as she did at the first, 
will consent to its discussion. 
Annual Congresses to be Held. 

One very important outcome of the 
congress was the definite plan for an- 
nual national congresses, with the 
probability that the next one will be 
held at Chicago. A committee was ap- 
pointed to raise funds for peace propa- 
ganda through the press and platform, 
and a printed appeal was placed in 
the hands of delegates.: This called 
attention to the fact that in the last 
three months nearly $50,000,000 has 
been given in the United States for the 
higher education and _ philanthropy, 
while for the education of mankind in 
the principles of international justice 
and peace, only an_ insignificant 
amount has been given during the en- 
tire history of benefaction. An ap- 
peal was made for $500,000, the an- 
nual running expense of a battleship, 
for immediate use, with the hope that 
the amount might be increased to $10,- 
000,000, the cost of a single first-class 
battleship. A committee in the inter- 
est of college men’s organization was 
appointed, and, at the wise suggestion 
of Miss Shaw, the word “men” was 
changed to “students.” A committee 
for the organization of peace propa- 
ganda among school children was also 
appointed, and a Boston delegate called 
attention to the significance of the 
resolution passed at Chicago  iast 
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month by the State and city superin- 
tendents of schools assembled in an- 
nual convention, with an attendance 
of 1,200 persons. This was in favor 
of the instruction of pupils on May 18, 
the anniversary of the opening of the 
Hague Conference, in the general prin- 
ciples of arbitration and world organi- 
zation. 
Mr. Carnegie’s Share. 

The newspapers, which, with a few 

exceptions like the Evening Post, were 


nothing if not misleading, frequently 
called the congress “Carnegie’s Con- 
gress.” Great credit is due Mr. Car- 


negie for his generous aid and his con- 
tribution to the discussion. He would 
have been the last, however, to claim 
more than was his due. The idea of a 
National Congress was first broached 
by a member of the American Peace 
Society from Boston five years ago at 
the Mohonk Conference, and in subse 
quent conferences it was 


urged by Boston members. Last sum 





each other’s hymn book. For, as poor 
Hannah Crawford, out of her own hard 
experience, confided to Martha, “Prin- 
ciples ain’t the only thing a woman 
has to give up when she gits married.” 
“Sam Amos’ ride” and “Mary Andrews’ 
dinner party’ combine tragedy and 
comedy in mingled fun and pathos. 
Surely Mrs. Obenchain has a Shakes- 
pearean touch, which shows that a 
woman may give her readers the good 
gospel of women’s rights in object les- 
sons that “point a moral and adorn 
a tale.” Let every suffragist buy this 
book and lend it to the “‘antis” of her 
acquaintance. They will become full- 


fledged suffragists before they know 
that they have been subjects of con- 
version. 

The enterprising publishers have 
| printed the brilliant chapter. “Sally 


| let, 
strongly |! 


mer, the new society in New York hav- | 


ing been formed, the two. societies 


joined hands in taking the initial steps | 


for the and fixed the date 


congress, 


so as to avail themselves of the pres- | 


ence of the peace men among the for- 
eign guests whom Mr. Carnegie invited 


to Pittsburg. On the withdrawal of 
Mr. Straus, Mr. Carnegie was some 


months later chosen president of the 
New York Society, and naturally the 
duty of presiding at the congress fe! 
to him. He is heart and soul in the 
peace movement, and ready to subord- 
inate his own pet schemes to others. 
As happened with many speakers at 
the hands of the reporters and head- 
line writers, his least important words 
were magnified and his most important 
minimized. 

Time forbids to speak of the two 
dinners and of the valuable contribu- 
tions of Hon. James Bryce, of the wise 
words of President Eliot, of Prof 
Moore, an expert in international law. 


of Prof. Munsterberg, and many dis- 
tinguished judges and _ diplomats, 
among whom the delightful Baron 


Destournelles was the most prominent 
But mention should be made of the 
great workingmen’s meeting at Cooper 
Union, addressed by Mr. Gompers anil 
Mr. Stead, an earnest and devoted man 
to whom the newspapers have don 
scant justice. 
Reports and Souvenirs. 

In this somewhat ill-balanced sum- 
mary, I have attempted merely to sup- 
plement the reports which the press has 
already given of the most impressive 
words and notable occurrences. For ¢ 
full renort of all the addresses, ap- 
plication may be made later to the sec 
retary of the congress, Mr. Robert E 
Ely, 23 W. 44th St., New York City. 
For the beautiful souvenir of tne con- 
gress, entitled “American Prophets of 
Peace,” and enriched with many por- 
traits, application should be made to 


the American Peace Society, 31 Bea- 
con St., Boston, Mass. (Price, 25 
cents.) 
LITERARY NOTICES. 
Aunt Jane of Kentucky. By Eliza 


Calvert Hall, with a frontispiece and 


page illustrations by Beulah Strong, 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 1907. 
Price, $1.50. 

“Come right in and set down. I was 


just wishin’ I had somebody to talk 
to. Take that chair right by the door, 
so’s you can get the breeze.” 

Nothing in this busy work-a-day 
world is so refreshing as a graphic pic- 
ture of real life when it is portrayed 
with that inexplicable ability we call 
“venius’: that combination of observa- 
tion and insight which no amount of 
study can supply, and which vitalizes 
the narrative. As we read, we see Aunt 
Jane beaming at her neighbor over her 
silver-rimmed spectacles, as she 
hitched her chair a little to give her 
ealler the full benefit of the summer 
wind that was “blowing softly through 
the white-curtained window, carrying 
into the room the heavenliest odors 
from a field of clover that lay just 
across the road; for it was June in 
IKXKentucky and clover and _ blue-grass 
were running sweet riot over the face 
of the earth.” 

Sally Ann’s experience with her keen 
tongue and sharp wit and free-spoken 
criticism of her neighbors’ shortcom- 
ings, is true to the life. When Deacon 
Petty tried to silence her with scrip- 
ture quotations, she said: ‘‘The ’Postle 
. aul has been dead rather too long for 
me to be afraid of him.” “I’ve got a 
message from the Lord to the men 
folks of this church, and I’m goin’ to 
deliver it, Paul or no Paul,” she added; 
and she did so with such unction that 
“it seemed like she was possessed.” Iti 
subsequent reminiscences Aunt Jane 
recalls the women’s successful battle 
for the new organ. She shows with 
pardonable pride the home-made quilts 
which took the place of an album in 
recalling people and incidents of her 
homely past. She hums a_ familiar 
hymn, “Sweet Day of Rest,” and re- 
calls Milly’s refusal to sing a volun- 
tary in the village choir, or to cook a 
hot dinner for her ‘husband’s invited 
guest, who rose to the situation and 
said: “This dinner may not suit you, 
Brother Ames, but it’s plenty good for 
me, and just the kind I’m used to get- 
ting at home.” In the successful career 
of Milly Baker's boy, and the brave 
triumph of his mother over the conse- 
quences of her youthful error, is an in- 
valuable lesson for both women and 
men. The theological battles between 
Amos Matthews and Martha Crawford 


were happily compromised by going 
together, alternate Sundays, to the 
Presbyterian and Baptist meeting 
houses and singing together out of 








Ann's Experience,” in a separate book- 
and they offer to mail it free to 
anyone who writes for it. mentioning 
the Woman’s Journal. This foretaste 
will ensure a buyer for the volume, 
who, like Oliver Twist, will straight- 
way ask for more. H. B. B. 
COEDUCATION HAS WON. 

The University of Jena, long the 
home of ultra-conservatism, has at las! 
thrown its doors open to women in all 
depaitments. Jena is the eighth Ger- 


man university to take this forward 
step. At the seven others there were 
211 women students during the past 


winter. 


As mentioned last week, the authori- 
ties of Johns Hopkins University have 
decided to admit women to its gradu- 
ate The university's high 
standing in the world of scholarship 


courses 


makes this decision a particularly sig- 
nificant victory for coeducation. The 
Chicago Tribune, in editorial comment, 
describes the coeduca- 
tion in institutions of higher learning 
half a century ago, and says: 

“One by one, the universities have 
opened their decors to women. The idea 
has won its way in Canada and in the 


beginnings of 


old world. The women have proved 
their ability in scholarship. They have 
maie important contributions to 


knowledge as the result of creditable 
research. Their own scholarly ac- 
complishments have been the most po- 
tent arguments in their favor. 

“There still will be popularity for 
the colleges which limit instruction to 
one sex. There are advantages offere] 
in the colleges for men only which 
some will appreciate. There are re- 
spects in which the colleges for wom 
en only surpass those where both 
sexes attend. But it is clear that the 
coeducation idea has triumphed in the 
college and university world. There 
may be adjustments here and there, as 
special occasion suggests, but the fact 
that the idea has gained such favor 
throughout the world during a_ half 
century may be taken as satisfactory 
evidence that women have won their 
fight for equal privileges in the field 
of higher education.” 


MRS. HOWE ON PEACE. 
The following letter from Mrs. Julia 
Ward read at the Peace 


Conference: 


Hlowe was 


It is now thirty-seven years since the 
Franco-Prussian contest brought to the 
civilized world a fresh impression of 
the ruin and desolation of war. At 
its close, for the first time in history, 
women, in various places, were moved 
to make public protest against the 
waste of human life on the battlefield. 
To me at that time the remedy for 
this crying evil appeared easily within 
reach. The mothers of men, they who 
know the cost of human life, the pangs 
which purchase it, the unremitting 
cares and anxieties of motherhood— 
they would only have to unite their 
voices, crying: “Justice shall rule 
mankind—justice administered by wise 
councils, not by armies.” 

Deeply penetrated with this persua- 
sion, I published an “Appeal to Wo- 
manhood Throughout the World,” and 
crossed the ocean to add what person- 
al weight I could to my daring mes- 
sage. Here and there, a sisterly voice 
responded to my appeal, but the great- 


er number said: “We have neither 
time nor money that we can call our 
own. We cannot travel, we cannot 


meet together.” And so my intended 
Peace Congress of Women melted 
away like a dream, and my final meet- 
ing, held in the world’s great metropo- 
lis, did not promise to lead to any 
important result. 

Women Urged to Continue Work. 

What has made the difference be 
tween that time and _ this? New 
things, so far as women are concerned, 
viz.: the higher education now con 
ceded to them, and the discipline of 
associated action, with which later 
years have made them familiar. Who 
shall say how great an element of 
progress has existed in this last 
clause? Who shall say what fretting 
of personal ambition has become 
merged in the higher ideal of service 
to the State and to the world? The 
noble army of women which I saw as 
in a dream, and to which I made my 
appeal, has now come into being. On 
the wide field where the world’s great 
citizens band together to uphold the 
highest interests of society, women of 
the same type employ their gifts and 
graces to the same end. Oh, happy 
change! Oh, glorious metamorphosis! 
In less than half a century the con- 
science of mankind has made its great- 
est stride toward the control of human 
affairs. The women's colleges and the 








women’s clubs have had everything to 
do with the great advance which we 
see in the moral efficiency of our sex 
These two agencies have been deridea 
and decried, but they have done their 
work, 

If a word of elderly counsel may be- 
come me at this moment, let me say 
to the women here assembled: Do not 


let us go back from what we have 
gained. Let us on the contrary press 
ever torward in the light of the new 


knowledge, of the new experience, If 
we have rocked the cradle, if we have 
soothed the slumbers of mankind, let 
us be on hand at their great awaken- 
ing, to make steadfast the peace ot 
the world. 


WITH WOMEN’S CLUBS. 








As a member of the legislative com- 


| the 


| in such a 
| no place. 


| out-loors, 


mittee of the General Federation. Ellis | 


Meredith 
elub 


was asked to have Colorado 


women write to congress in re- 


gard to the investigation of the con- 


women and chii- 
child 


would 


working 
the Beveridge 
thought it 

memorialize 


ditions of 


dren and labor 
bill. 


effective to 


She be more 
them, so 
drew up a memorial, asked a Republi- 
can and a Democratic senator to intro- 
made it a joint 
measure, and 
without a dissenting vote, simply say- 
that it was the request of the 
women. <A Colorado woman writes: 
“It may not have done much, but it 
did more than a bushel of letters, and 
the way it was done was a tribute to 
constituent.’ 


duce it, House and 


Senate got it passed 


ing 


’ 


the woman 


An interesting feature of the recent 
Continental Congress of the D. A. R 
jn Washington was the dedication of 
thirteen memorial columns, represent- 
ing the thirteen original States. The 
chapters of these States contributed 


$2,000 each for the purpose. Illinois 
chapters gave 83,000 for the founda- 
tions for the columns, which will be 


one of the chief ornaments of the new 
Memorial Continental Hall, the nation- 
al headquarters of the Daughters, The 
building and site have cost nearly 
$5\0.,000, which has been raised by the 
chapters in every part of the country 


The New York chapters raised more 
than $28,000. 

The International Council of Wom- 
en has been given a cottage at the 
Jamestown Exposition to use as a 
peace headquarters for women from 
all parts of the world. Mrs May 


Wright Sewall will have charge. 


AT A MOTHERS’ MEETING. 


Women who conduct mothers’ meet- 
ings sometimes have strange experi- 
ences. A writer in the Young Woman 
tells of one who overheard one of her 
protegees swearing horribly. At the 
next meeting she expressed her indig- 
nation in strong terms. When the 
gathering broke up, she posted herself 
at the door to shake hands with the 
members as they left. 

The first to 20 Was a woman never 
suspected of bad language. She, with 
hot and angry face, exclaimed, “I shall 


never come again!” Before the lady 
nad recovered from her astonishment, 
another said, “Oh, miss, if I'd a 
knowed as ‘ow you was about, I'd a 
heen more careful.” The third said, 
“T think you might have come and 
told me of it «quiet like,” and the 
fourth remarked, “I'm glad I didn’t 


bring my Alice to hear you speak to 
me like that.” 


At last came the real culprit. ‘Good 
urternoon, mum,” she said, with the 
sweetest of smiles, “‘what a ‘appy 
meetin’ we've ‘ad! But, oh, this 
swearin’ ‘abit, ain't it awful ?’—Chris- 
tian Life. 

A CAMP FOR GIRLS. 

Winona Fields is a summer camp 
for girls, conducted by Mary Ropes 
Lakeman, M. ID)., and Miss Elizabeth 
Mitchell Fessenden, at Holkderness, 
N. 3. 

Dr. Lakeman (Boston University 


School of Medicine) has been a prac- 
ticing physician since receiving her de- 


gree. She will have in charge the 
health of the girls, and will teach 
swimming, rowing, paddling and 


horseback riding. 

Miss Fessenden, Ph. B. (Boston Uni- 
versity, 1899) is a graduate of the 
Allen Gymnasium, Boston, has been a 
student for one year at the Boston 
Normal School of Gymnastics, for one 
year under Dr. Curry of the Boston 
School of Expression, has studied un- 
der Dr. Anderson of Yale, and has had 
six years’ experience as gymnasium 
director in a large school. She will be 
in charge of the gymnastic work of 
the camp, and will give instruction in 
various sports. 


Winona Fields is the summer home 
of Mrs. Susan S. Fessenden, who will 


probably be present through the sea- 
son to give helpful talks to the girls 
under the great oak tree. The tents 
of the camp will be pitched on the 
grounds of the estate 

The situation is a breezy hill-top, 
high above the dampness of the lake, 


yet near enough to it to make the 
water sports easily accessible. The 
view is one of the most beautiful in 


the famous town of Holderness. 

The objects sought are health and 
the blessings that come from free, joy- 
ous life in “God's great big out-doors.” 


There are out-of-doors gymnastics; 
lessons in swimming, rowing, paddling 
(taught in light-weight boats. The 
risks of canoeing are felt to be too 
great), horseback riding; field work in 
nature study; games: excursions to 
beautiful places in the vicinity. Read- 
ing aloud under the trees is a favorite 
eecupation for quiet hours, lessons in 
hand-work a feature for rainy days, 
songs or the telling of tales about a 
camp fire for the evening hour, or per- 
haps impromptu theatricals, or, should 
evening be warm, supper in the 
pines and a moonlight row on the lake. 
life distinctions of age find 
The leaders of the camp are 
girls with the girls 

The entire life of the camp is in the 
open. The girls not only take thei: 
exercise and sports and nature lessons 
but read and write out- 
out-doors, and sleep with 


doors, eat 


|}only a canvas roof between them and 


| the stars. 


; | “Mother Nature” in 
she 





Only rainy days drive them 
to the shelter of the cottage and the 
blazing fire. 

The camp leaders believe that every 
young person who not make a 
face to face acquaintance with 
her various ways 
and works has met with an irrepar- 
able loss for all of life. For this rea- 
son particular attention is given to the 
study of nature in the field Miss 
Mary Alice Campbell, Smith College, 
‘05, in charge of this department, 
specialized in zoology and botany dur- 
ing her four years at college, and has 
taken a course at Teachers’ College, 
Columbia, in the theory and practice 
of teaching those branches. She has 
also had experience as a 
Husbronck Institute, Jersey City. 

The vital importance of proper foo 
is recognized, and the table is the sub- 
ject of especial care. To _ provide 
simp'e, healthful, and at the same time 
excee lingly palatuble meals is the aim 
Pie tins and doughnut kettle are ban- 
ished from the kitchen, but fresh vege- 
tables from the place, native fruits and 
berries and other fruit from the city 


«hoes 


market, eggs, milk and cream from the| 


neighboring farms abound 

Each girl on arrival is given a meii- 
cal examination and the amount of 
exercise she should take determined. 
From first to last she is in the care of 
a physician and a physical director. 

Arrangements can be made for tu- 
toring in backward studies, also for 
lessons in special corrective gymnas- 
tics when needed. 
and 


amount of work 


on the nature 
revuired. 
Winona Fields is not only for 


healthy, hearty girls, though these are 
welcome as the day is long, here as 
everywhere. But one of the aims is 
the helping of girls who are not very 
strong to become so. The constant liv- 


ing in out-of-door air, the physical ex- | 


ercise carefully adapted to ability, the 
nourishing food, the thorough-going 
“wood time” devoid of excitement, but 
full of hearty good-fellowship with 
both human beings and nature—these 


could hardly help bringing strength to | 


body and soul. 

Girls from nine years old upwards, 
including college girls, will be wel- 
come. Experience has shown with 
what great advantage very young girls 
can become campers. The commin- 
gling of different ages, it is believed, 
brings into the camp life some of the 
henetits of family life, the development 
of tenderness and helpfulness in the 


older girls, the setting of a high stand-| 


ard for the younger. 


Only such girls are desired as can | 


enter into the spirit of this simple 
joyous life. Girls not personally known 
must present satisfactory references 

The camp will open June 
close Aug. 29. 
advance This covers all ljiving 
penses, including a dozen pieces plain 
lnundry per week, instruction in all 
the branches offered, medical attend- 
ance and excursions. 

For further information address 
Miss klizabeth Mitchell Fessenden, 28S 
Washington St., Salem, Mass. 

Among the references are President 
Huntington of Boston University, Miss 
Mary FE. 
and Mrs. Barthold Schlesinger. 


ex- 


MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND 
LEAGUES. 

“* meet 

Na- 


St., 


League will 
7.30, at Mrs. 
Webster 


Newton.—The 
Friday, May 3, at 
thaniel T. Allen's, 
West Newton. 
formerly Armenian Prelate of Persia 
Miss Emily Wheeler, long in cnarge of 
work for the Armenian orphans, Miss 
Alice Stone Blackwell and others will 
speak on The Women of Armenia: 
Henry B. Backwell and Mrs. 


Armenian poems: Mrs. Herrion anid 
a chorus of Armenian girls in costume 
will sing Armenian songs: and there 
will be a violin and piano duet by 
Master Rupen Eksergian and Miss 
Nektar Eksergian. 


Worcester.—The League held a very 
successful public meeting in the Moor- 
ish suite of the woman's clubhouse on 
April 12. About 60 were present. Mrs 
Boland was the speaker, and made a 
most agreeable impression. 

Somerville —At the recent annual 
meeting, the secretary. Mrs. L. F 
Lawson, reported that the League had 


heen most successful in its 

work. It has held five joint meetings | 
with the Somerville School Association 
and Municipal League, the result be- 
ing large and interesting meetings, 
helpful to all. At all the legislative 
hearings the League has been well 


er 


HOTEL MARTHA WASHINGTON 


29th to 30th street, just east of Fifth avenue, 
New York. 


TO REMAIN A WOMAN'S HOTEL EXCLUSIVELY 


teacher at} 


Terms will depend | 


7 « } 
-(, ania} 


Terms, $175, payable in | 


Allen, Miss Amy M. Homans | 


Mr. Nerses Papaziantz, | 


Bertha | 
S. Papazian will read translations of | 


year’s | 


Over 400 rooms. Absolutely Fire-proof. Rates $1.00 day up 
Nestaurant for Ladies and Gentlemen 
Convenient to shopping and theatre district, 

Caters especially to women traveling or visiting 

New York alone. Also Hotel Westminster. 

Irving place and 16th street. 

European plan $1 per day up. 
American plan $3 per day up. 
A. W. EAGER, Proprietor. 








represented, and it did personal work 
with the members of the committee 
for the submission of the constitu- 
tioral amendment. The Martha Perry 
Lowe School was presented with a 
cabinet, and S10 contributed to the 
State Association Two members 
have died, A. P. Bent and Mrs. S. 
I). Field; the latter had served as pres- 


ident for many years. The following 
officers were elected for the coming 
year: President, Mrs. May Knight 
Southwell; vice-presidents, Mrs, A. P 
Boyer, Agnes (. Pember, J. R. Rob- 
erts, C. R. Little: secretary, Mrs. L. F. 
Lawson; treasurer, Mrs. M. A. Berry; 
auditor, Mrs. M. E. Rich: directors, 


Mrs. A. M. Philbrick, J. L. Hemen- 
way, F. W. Kaan. An entertainment 
is planned for the early fall. The open- 
ing meeting in October will be a re- 
ception and tea. 

Natick.—During the past winter the 
League has held six monthly meet- 
ings. An account of the first three 
has already been given in the Journal. 
In January the topic was, “How I Be- 
,;came a Suffragist,”” each member giv- 
ing his or her experience, and they 
were all extremely interesting. One 
man was led to consider in his young- 
er years the standing of woman by 
the knowledge that a woman of his 
acquaintance had bought a communion 
service, and in great part supported 
the church she attended, but was not 
allowed to speak at a religious meet- 
ing. When she insisted, the constable 
| took her in charge, and escorted her 
|} out of the building, because St. Paul 
said, “Let your women keep silence 
in the churches.” Other diverting ex- 
periences, anecdotes and _ incidents 
were given, and the evening was so 
| fully taken up that the “Objections to 
Woman Suffrage” had to be left over 
|for the February meeting, when they 
were commented on, and shown to 
|have little or no foundation. At the 
|March meeting the topic was, “What 
| Will Be the Religion of the Future in 
| America?” This was introduced by 
reading an article relating to the large 
number of immigrants arriving in New 
| York yearly. In that city there are 
nearly one million children of school 


j) age. The foreign-born children are 
more than 18 per cent. of the entire 
|school registration. Russia leads, 
having 48,437 of her children on the 
rolls. As they mature, the different 
nationalities will amalgamate, until 
eventually a new nation wili result. 
These people will come together in 
business, socially, and in friendship. 
Out of the various minds and the 


| Various teachings a new religion will 
|}evolve. It must be a liberal religion. 

At our Spring election, two men and 
one woman were candidates to fill two 
places on the school board. Three 
hundred and forty-eight women voted, 


and the woman candidate got the 
largest vote and was elected, together 
with one of the men. 


O. A. C. 





PLEASANT WORDS. 


A lady in Chariton, Iowa, writes: 
“Enclosed tind renewal of my sub- 
scription to the Woman’s Journal, our 
beloved and invaluable paper,” and 
another from Canada, also sending her 
renewal, says: “It is a very, very wel- 
come friend.” 


NEW ENGLAND FESTIVAL. 


Tickets are now ready for the An- 
|} nual Festival of the New England W. 
S. A, to be held in Faneuil Hall. at 
6 P. M., on Tuesday, May 7. Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe will preside, Hon. 
Alfred S. Roe will act as toastmaster, 
und there will be addresses by Mrs. 
Lucia Ames Mead, Mrs. Fannie Fer- 
nald, president of the Maine W. S. A.. 
Mrs. Mary I. Wood of New Hamp- 


shire, chairman of the Bureau of In- 
formation of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, Representative Nor- 
man White of Brookline, Rev. Sarah 
A. Dixon, Mr. Guy A. Ham and others. 

Tickets, price $1.25, may be had 
either at 6 Marlboro St.. or at the 
Woman's Journal office. 

New England Annual Meeting. 

The annual meeting of the New 
| England W. 8S. A. for reports, election 
| of officers, and other business, will be 
held in the Committee Room of Park 
St. Church, Wednesday, May 8, at 2.30 
l. M. Miss Blackwell will preside, 
and there wiil be addresses by Mrs. 
Fannie Fernald, president of Maine: 
Mrs. Jeannette S. French, president of 
Rhode Island, and others. All inter- 
ested are invited. 


Ina Grace Tabor in Harper’s Bazar 
tells how a garden can be made for 
or 
-). 


has been 
plays, and 
She is 
which 
their senti- 
their emo- 
their hand- 
and weeping 


of Japan 
European 
them. 
with 


The 
reading 
floes not approve of 
shocked by the freedom 
women in them express 
ments in public, revealing 
tions, and even putting 
kerchiefs to their 
hefore people 


Empress 
some 


eyes 
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SIGNALS. 
By Helen M. Richardson. 


The frogs are tuning up their little 
bagpipes 
Down in Swampland, though the air 
around is chill; 


If you list you'll hear a robin join the | assertions, 


chorus 
From his vantage on 
yonder hill. 


the crest of 


All the catkins stretch a dainty paw 
of velvet 
To the sunshine in a coaxing sort of 
way, 
As if teasing it to stay a little longer, 
Just to lengthen out the brightness 
of the day. 


If vou search among the dry leaves in 
the forest, 
The pink hood of arbutus will find; 


And the tassels of the alders wave a 
greeting 
Stirred to action by the rhythm of 
the wind. 
‘Monge the bushes by the roadside 
saucy sparrows 
Bubble over into music loud and 
clear; 
While the meadowlarks soar upward 


softly fluting: 
“Spring is here, my 
spring is here!” 


love the welcome 


Every sign is out, and we may go 
a-roving; 
Never mind what March, the blus- 
terer, has to say; 
When we hear these invitations all 
around us, 
We know Spring, the winsome maid 
is on her way 
Zion's Herald 
THE AUTOCRAT. 
By S. A. Ienetick 
The Auto-Crat—oh, think of that!—he 
went a fearful pace; 
He did not smile, though all the while 
he had a mobile face; 
Ile took no interest in Man, yet sought 
the human race 
The Auto-Crat—oh, think of that!—I 
never saw him laugh. 
In wreckage strewn along the road he 
wrote his auto-graph: 
A horrid smell were suited well to be 
his epitaph 
The Aute-Crat—oh, think of that! 
upon his dying day 
The only word IT overheard he hadn't 
“auto” say: 
‘Twas gnsolene that brought about his 


sud auto-da-fe 


The Auto-Crat think of that!—his 


end was swift and sharp; 


On, 


I hope it hurt—‘twas his desert 
though [ doen't wish to carp 
Perhaps he’s in a sweeter land and 

plays an autoharp 


Ohio Magazine. 


MR. STEAD AND THE WHITE 
SLAVE TRADE, 





Mr. W. T. Stead, editor of the Eng- 
lish Review of Reviews, came over to 
attend the Peace Congress In this 
short visit to America, he has left be- 
hind him a breezy trail—much such a 
trail as he has left through life. He 
made things lively at the Peace Con- 
gress, delivered an address at the re- 
ception of the Collegiate Equal Suf- 
frage League of New York that has 
stirred up much discussion, refused to 


attend the reception given by the New 
York press the 
the Peace Congress because women 
journalists were not 
the 
Harvard 


to visiting journalists 
at 
obliged 
Club in 
Cam- 
all 
to 


included; 


officers of Victorian 


the 


the 


Boston, Union at 


bridge and other societies to break 


their precedents and admit women 


their sacred precincts, by declaring 
that he would not dine with them if 
women were shut out from the table; 
and when he was urgently invited to 
a big public function for men alone at 
Toronto, telegraphed the laconic re- 


Stead.” 


on the 


ply, “No ladies, 
very sound 
of woman suffrage,” he said, 
at the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Gulesian, whose guests the Steads 
were while in Boston. He whole- 
heartedly defended the methods of the 
militant suffragists in England, de- 
claring that it was only by strong 
measures that any reforms could he 
earried. Kind, motherly Mrs. Stead 
differed with him. “I believe in wo- 
man suffrage, of course,’ she said, 
“but I do net think that is a wise way 
of advocating it.” 

Mr. Stead naturally sympathizes 
with the imprisoned suffragists. He 
has been in prison himself, and for an 


no 
question 
in a talk 
M. i. 


“IT am 


offence for which all women and all 
good men have reason to be grateful 
to him. It was 22 years ago. As some 


of our readers never knew the circum- 
stances, and others have _ forgotten 
them, it is worth while to recall them; 


for the battle against the evil that he 
fought is not over yet. 

Mrs. Florence Booth, wife of Bram- 
well Booth, the eldest son of the Gen- 
eral of the Salvation Army, was in 
charge of a rescue home in London 
Some of the rescued girls told her 
such terrible stories of the white slave 
trade that for weeks Mrs. Booth wept 


| 
| 
| 


| sobs 
» |tombs were continually in my ears. I 
;}could not sleep. 


herself to sleep every night. Her hus- 
band believed that the stories were 
untrue, or at least greatly exagger- 
ated. More to comfort his wife than 
because he himself had any faith in 
the matter, he made an investigation 
at the addresses given by the girls. 
The result not only confirmed their 
but led to the discovery of 
still worse facts. Bramwell Booth be- 
cume as disturbed as his wife. Writ- 
ing of it afterwards, he said: 

“For many weeks I was as one liv- 
ing in a dream of hell: the cries of 
outraged children and the smothered 
of those imprisoned in living 


I could not take my 
food. At times I could not pray. I 
resolved that, no matter what the con- 
sequences might be, I would do all I 
could to stop these abominations.” 
The age of protection for girls was 
only thirteen. Three times a bill to 
raise it had passed one House of Par- 
liament, only to be blocked by the 
other. A Royal Commission, of which 
Lord Shaftesbury was a member, had 
investigated the question and reported 
in the strongest terms as to the horri- 
ble nature of the facts, and the press- 
ing need of amending the law. But 
every effort to get Parliament to move 
had failed. The biographer of the late 
Mrs. Catherine Booth, “the Mother of 
the Salvation Army,” says that “the 
House of Commons was too busy with 
questions of property to pay attention 


to the destruction of England’s wo- 
manhood.” 

The only chance was to make the 
facts widely known and bring the 
pressure of public indignation to bear 
on Parliament. But it was doubtful 
if any great newspaper in England 
would print such facts. The Booths 
appealed to Mr. Stead, then editor of 
the Pall Mall Gazette. Mr. Stead was 
at first incredulous, as Mr. Booth had 
been. Mr. Booth arranged for him to 
have an interview with the Chamber- 
lain of London, who knew all about 
the Continental traffic; and he placed 
in an adjoining room his reserves—a 
number of the young English girls 
who had been victimized. After the 
Chamberlain had given his testimony 
and left, Mr. Stead questioned the 


girls one by one. To quote again from 
the Life of Mrs. Booth: 
“Conviction forced itself slowly upon 


his mind. It was with difficulty that 
he could restrain his emotions. The 
last of the victims had withdrawn. 
The two men, both in the prime of 
life—not too old to he enthusiastic 
not so young as to be rashly led away 
by their feelings—were left alone. Mr. 
Booth waited to see what his friend 
would say. The silence was painful. 
At length, raising his clenched hand in 
the air, Mr. Stead brought it down 
upon the table with a force that made 
the ink-pots dance The one word 
‘D n!’ rang through the room. 
Then, bursting into tears, the two 
men grasped each other's harfGs, | 
and vowed that they would not rest 
until something had been done to ex- 
pose and remedy the evil.” 

Mr. Stead at onee organized a pri- 
vate commission of investigation and 
a volunteer detective force, and with 
much trouble and danger, succeeded in 
getting a full account of the _ traffic 
from those engaged in it. The revela- 
tions were astounding. “Money was 
no object to the inhuman patrons of 
the trade, one of whom made it his 
boast that he had been the means of 
casting two thousand innocent girls 
upon the streets, while another had 
given a standing order to a _ single 
agency for seventy new victims every 
year.” 

When Mr. Stead had gathered over- 
whelming evidence, he published in 
the Pall Mall Gazette “The Maiden 


fabylon.” It made 
The whole aristo- 


Tribute of Modern 
a huge commotion. 


‘ratic world of “society” was roused 
to a white heat of fury against Mr. | 
Stead—nominally for printing impro- 
prieties, but really for showing up 


and trying to interfere with the pleas- 


ures of rich and powerful profligates. 
The slums surged up and surrounded 


the office of the Pall Mall Gazette with 
a seething mob of ragged people from 
the very depths. It was supposed that 
they meant to wreck the office, and 
the government refused to send a sin- 
policeman to protect it. But it 
was found that they had turned 
out in enthusiastic approval and grati- 


gle 


soon 


tude; for it was the children of the 
poor who had been the chief victims 
of these crimes. The Pall Mall Ga- 
zette office was safer in the midst of 
that dreadful crowd than it would 
have been surrounded by a regiment 
of the Guards. As soon as this was 


known, policemen in hundreds ap- 


peared as if by magic, and cleared 
the streets. 

But if the ire of the government 
and the world of fashion was kindled 


Mr. Stead, the ire of England 
thoroughly 


against 
at large was 
against the criminals who 
children. The Salvation Army 
little over a fortnight collected 
000 signatures to a petition for 
Criminal Law Amendment Act. 
mammoth petition, two miles long, 
took eight strong men to carry the 
enormous roll into the House of Com- 
mons. The pressure of public indig- 
nation upon Parliament became irre- 
sistible, and the amendment raising 
the of protection to sixteen was 
put through with a speed unprecedent- 
in British legislation. 

But Mr. Stead was not to get off 
without punishment. He had asserted 
that it was easy to buy little girls for 
immoral This was denied 


victimized 
in a 
343, 

the 
The 


age 


ed 


purposes 





aroused | 


- 
|To prove it, he had bought a little 
girl from her mother, pretending that 
he meant to place her in a_ brothel, 


| placed her in a Salvation Army home|} 


| instead, and then announced what he 
|had done. This feature of Mr. Stead’s 
campaign was seized upon by his ene- 
mies. The government, instead of 
prosecuting any of the real criminals 
whose misdeeds had been brought to 
light, prosecuted Mr. Stead and the 
Salvation Army officers on a charge of 
abducting this little girl. Her father, 
who had made no objection to the 
sale of the child, was induced to enter 
a complaint, and Mr. Stead was sent 
to prison. The affair excited much 
indignation, and there was a monster 
procession of protest, in which all 
sorts and conditions of people took 
part. Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell marched 
in it, behind two in Salvation 
Army bonnets. Mr. Stead served out 
his term, and has always been proud 
to have been in prison for so good a 
cause. 
Warm-hearted, 


tela 
2iris 


energetic, impulsive, 


brilliant, often wrong-headed, as in 
his misplaced admiration for the 
despicable Czar, but always honest, 


fearless and chivalrous, Mr. Stead has 
gone through life, a strenuous fighter, 
striking strong blows for the right 
as he saw the right, and “game” to 
the last drop of his blooa. Even 
those who do not agree with his views 
must honor his unselfishness and 
courage A. S. B. 


STATE CORRESPONDENCE, 


Connecticut. 





Mrs. Pp. who organ- 


ized the first local 


Emily Collins, 


i1S- 


woman suffrage 


sociation back in 184s, is soon 


to move from Hartford, Conn., to the 


away 


neighborhood of Boston. Though well 
along in the nineties, Mrs. Collins is as 
clear-headed as any girl, and has ‘a 
heart of gold. The Hartford suffrag- 
ists, who are much attached to her, 
feel her departure a great loss. They 
sent her a very pretty tribute from 
their last club meeting.. Hartford’s 


loss will be Boston's gain. 


New York. 

Rev. Anna H. Shaw will speak at 
the following places in May and June, 
reaching about twenty counties: Muay 
6. Akron: 7, Batavia; 8, Niagara Falls: 
9 Canisteo: 10, Nunda; 11, Perry; 
Hloliey; 14, Syracuse; 15, Utica; 
Greenwich: 17, Melrose: June 
Geneva; 4, Ithaca; 5, Western Federa- 


16, 


” 
oe 


Mrs 
April 30 at Olean; May 1, at 
and the Alleghany County 
tion, at Scio, May 2: 
County Convention, Jamestown, May 
3. The State president will go to some 
of the with the National 
otticers 


Wellsville. 


at Conven- 


conventions 





Mary S. Anthony divided het 
of 22,000 equally between 
Anna Shaw and Lucy Anthony, to 
used for suffrage work She directed 
that part of it should be used for work 


Miss 
estate 
he 


Rachel Foster avery will speak RI 


newspapers in the State. We do not 
know how it will be received by the 
diocesan council, but as an outsider 
we are going to take the liberty of 
expressing the hope that it will be 
adopted. It seems to us that there 
is every reason why such a change 
should be made, and not a single rea- 
son why it should not be made. The 
women probably comprise the majority 
of the membership of the Episcopal 
church, and they certainly comprise 
the better part of it, as they do in all 
other churches, and they should be 


| given full voice in all church affairs, 
'the Apostle Paul or anybody else to 


|} recommending that 


the contrary notwithstanding.—Ander- 
son (S. C.) Mail. 





WOMEN PHYSICIANS, 

Miss Grace Darling Peele of Jersey 
City, N. J., had nearly finished her 
study of medicine in Michigan Univer- 
sity, when her father died. He had 
been the manager of an estate which 
included the care of 80 houses. Miss 
Peele was asked to take his place as 
the person best fitted to carry out his 


plans. She did this work successfully 
for several years, but has now gone 
back to the university to finish her 
course. 


The women physicians in England 
are hopeful, for after many years’ agi- 
tation there has been a committee ap- 
pointed by the Royal College of 
Surgeons to consider the admission of 
women to its examinations and diplo- 
mas. The women hope not only that 
this committee will report favorably, 
but that the Royal College of Physi- 
cians will also admit them. As long 
ago as 1895 an influential petition was 
presented to both these colleges, pray- 
ing that the examinations and diplo 
mas should be open to students of the 
London School Medicine for Wom- 
en. The petition was rejected by very 
small majorities, and afterwards, at a 
half-yearly meeting of the fellows of 
the College of Surgeons, a resolution 
women be admit- 
ted was carried, 476 to 9. Since Then 
conditions have grown more favorable 


of 


The question has now been raised 
voluntarily by the Royal College oi 
Surgeons. 

A recent petition by women physi- 
cians sets forth that now those who 
| Wish to enter the Royal College have 
| to enter for examinations in the Scot- 
tish or Irish colleges (the number of 
women on the medical register is 750. 
and of these more than 400 have been 
students in the London school.) The pe 


133, | 


tion of Women’s Clubs, Rochester; 6. 
Brockport; 7, Wayne Co. Convention, 
Clyde; 8, Moravia: 10, Auburn; 11, 
Phenix The arrangements for these 
meetings were made by the State} 
president, Mrs. Crossett 


(Thautauqua | 


| which 


| At 


in New York State, and named Mrs. 
Crossett, Harriet May Mills and Isabel , 
Howland as the persons in whose 
hands she would like to have the gift 
for New York placed. The executors 
have written Mrs. Crossett that they 
would be glad to turn it over at once, 
but under the present law it must he 
held for a yvear to meet any possible 
debts or other claims against the es- 
tate It is now deposited with the 
Security Trust Co. of Rochester, and 
will become available a year after 


Miss Mary’s death. 


‘lhe report that the teachers’ equal 
pay bill had passed was premature. It 
passed the Senate almost unanimously 
and is now pending in the Assembly 


Minnesota. 


Our suffrage bill was called up as a 
special order in the Senate on April 
12, and several short speeches made 
for and against it. When the vote was 


taken, 21 voted for the amendment and 
33 against it. 
Senator Virgil B. Seward of Mar- 


shall introduced our bill, and arranged 
for the hearing before the Judiciary 
Committee. He made an eloquent and 


quiring a 


| 


| 


tition also calls attention to the great- 
ly extended recognition accorded wom- 
en doctors, shown by the number 
of appointments held by them at home 
and in India, Persia, Africa and Egypt. 


as 


NOTES AND NEWS. 
The total population of Australia is 
1.057 000, 


Miss Sarah J. Eddy of Providenc 
sailed this week for Europe. 


The newspaper report that Salt Lake 
(ity had elected a woman as treasurer 
turns out to be unfounded. 


The pictures on our front page this 
week are from cuts kindly lent us by 
the N. Y. News-Letter. 


“Whosoever may think of a prudeni 
measure, let him insert it in the news- 
papers,” is a part of Persia’s new con 
stitution. 


Foster Avery disclaims 
the remarks about the chief causes of 
divorce, atrributed to her in a para- 
graph going the rounds of the papers, 
was lately copied into the 
Woman's Journal. 


Mrs. Rachel 


In lowa women have bond suffrage 
a recent election in Ida Grove, not 
one of the ballots cast by women was 
thrown out, but 25 men’s votes had 
to be counted out as improperly 
marked 

five 


unfit marriages, 


already 


check on 


As a 
States laws re- 
of 
dom from contagious or hereditary dis- 
filed 


marriage license can be issued. 


have passed 


doctor's certificate free- 


eases, by both parties, before a 


The babies might each and all drink 


a tumbler or even a bottleful to the 
health of Secretary Chas. Harrington 
of the Board of Health. To him more 


than to any one else, the defeat of the 
bill lowering the standard of Boston's 
milk supply due.—Boston Evening 


is 


forceful plea on the floor of the Sen- | Record. 


ate for the submission of the amend- 


ment to the voters of Minnesota, as 
well as a plea for suffrage, and was 
listened to attentively by the mem- 


bers present and about thirty women 
from the Twin Cities. Senator Wil- 
son of Minneapolis made a _ strong 
speech in favor of the justice of our 
cause, quoting from arguments used 
by Dr. Florence C. Baier at the recent 
hearing. The newspapers have given 


the bill great prominence, and we are} 


encouraged. 
years from now. 
Maud C. Stockwell, 


President Minnesota W. S. A 





WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 


The proposition made by the vestry 
of Grace Episcopal church of this city 


to have the church laws 


as to give women the right to vote has 
several 


been favorably spoken of by 





We shall try again two 
| 


changed so 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


The women of Cleveland, O., have 
made a successful crusade against the 





sale of indecent postal cards. The 
judge fined the seller $50 and costs. 
The public and the newspapers were 
on the side of the women. Even with- 
out a vote, women could often put 
down such abuses by courageous and 
concerted action. 


“Model Libraries for Mothers and 


for Children” will be shown in the 
mothers’ and children’s rooms at the 
Jamestown Exposition. The libraries 


will contain books by Kate Douglas 
Wiggin, T. B. Aldrich, Margaret De- 
land, Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, Sarah 
Orne Jewett, John Burroughs, Olive 
Thorne Miller, Nora Archibald Smith 


and Bradford Torrey. 





Mrs. Kate Wilson is supposed to be 
the only woman professional lobster- 
catcher in Maine. Her husband died 
four years ago, leaving his family un- 
provided for. His wife determined to 
take up his business, though a heavy 


and disagreeable one for a woman. 
Mrs. Wiison has a boat whose motive 
power is a four-horse-power gasoline 


engine, and she is making a success 


Ole Hanson, the Danish minister of 
agriculture, is one of the most demo- 
cratic of men. His daughter, who 


wanted to gain a practical knowledge 


of housekeeping, went to Berlin and 
took a place as cook at low wages in 
the house of a small government em- 


ployee, who was not aware for a long 
time that the cook was the daughter 
of a minister of state. Her father 
wholly approved of his daughter’s ex- 
periment. 


There was a large and enthusiastic 
attendance at the Single Tax dinner 
in Boston last week. C. E. Fillebrown 
presided, and there were addresses by 
IIon. Josiah Quiney, William Lloyd 
Garrison, Rev. Edward F. Merriam, 
editor of the Watchman, who men- 
tioned that in India all the land 
owned by the British government and 
leased: E,. H. Clement, Miss Blackwell, 
Prof. J. C. Bullock of Harvard and 
C. Howard Walker. 


is 


Texas has passed a stringent anti- 
gambling law, providing a _ penitenti- 
ary sentence for any person convicted 
of gambling, a jail penalty for the 
owner of any building in which 
gambling devices are kept, and thirty 
days’ imprisonment for any person 
found playing cards in a private house 
for prizes. Texas has also adopted a 
strict prohibitory law, forbidding not 
only the manufacture and of 
liquor, but its importation the 
State for any purpose. 


sale 
into 


Everywhere a wholesome spirit of 
protest showing itself among peo- 
ple and that have been op- 
pressed. The spirit is wholesome, even 
if its method of manifestation not 
always wise. The press despatches re- 
port that last week George H. Ward, 
a prosperous farmer near Roscoe, O., 
was soundly whipped by sixteen in- 
dignant women neighbors for his con- 
stant whipping of his wife and other 
cruelties to her. Mrs. Ward died on 
Thursday, and on Friday Ward buried 
her, digging the grave himself to save 
expense. The women met at an ap- 
pointed place, and after sending to 
town for buggy whips, when Ward 
came from the funeral they fell upon 
him and beat him, with loud denuncia- 
tions. Mrs. Ward before her death 
had filed a petition for divorce for 
cruelty. 


is 


classes 


is 





HUMOROUS. 
it? 
win- 


“Well, spring is here.” “Is 
Ifeavens, then I must get out my 
ter underwear.”’—Harper’s Bazar. 

Girl, to erving little brother—‘Aren’t 
you ashamed of yourself, Dick? Bob- 
bie says he has already given you two 
bites.” Dick—‘‘But it’s my apple!” 
Life. 


Three ladies were seated at a small 
round table in a restaurant in Switzer- 
land when the head waiter came up to 


them and remarked: “Ladies, if you 
sit at this table, you will be de- 
ranged!’ 

“Where are you going, Sandy?” said 


another. 
said Sandy. 


one Scotchman to 
“Doon to the ecluh,” 
“An’ wha foor?” 
“Just to contradeect a 


AMY F. ACTON 
Counsellor at Law 


wee bit.” 





| Announces the removal of her offices to 


Rooms 547 and 546 Tremont? Building 
Tremont Street, Boston. Mass.™ 
Telephone, Haymarket 662-4, 











Miss M. F. FISK 


144 TREMONT STREET 


Is showing advauced styles in 
Ladies’ Tailored, Lingerie and 
Silk Waists with all the acces- 
sories so delightful to the well 
dressed woman. 


Also astock of splendid Gloves, in correct 
lengths, styles and colors. 
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